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f “This  Waiting  Land’’  is  a story  told  to  you  by  a westerner. 
He  is  the  same  one  who  shows  you  contrasts  in  pioneering  in  a 
movie  called  “This  Waiting  Land,”  also. 

I Pioneers  a century  ago  traveled  in  covered  wagons  to  find  a 
I living  in  the  new  West.  They  met  and  endured  hardships,  and  so 
/ did  the  land  where  they  settled.  Nowjhis  land  is  waiting  for  a 
I new  kind  of  pioneering  - - the  kind  that  you  will  see  in  the  Vale 
District.  But  that  is  our  friend’s  story;  let  him  tell  you  about  it. 
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These  are  wide  open  spaces  all  right  . . . millions  of  acres  of 
land  . . . publicly  owned  land  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  from  ten  district  offices.  Over  there  is  BLM’s  Vale 
District.  That’s  where  BLM  people  and  other  local  folks  are  work- 
ing on  the  Vale  project. 

They  tell  me  this  is  the  largest  program  of  its  kind  in  the  United  ^ 
States.  It  will  protect  watersheds  and  increase  the  use  of  these 
lands.  That’ll  help  us  now  and  help  people  who  come  later,  too. 
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This  BLM  project  is  showing  how  the  land  can  be  used  better. 
Stop  awhile  and  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  . . . 


VALE 

DISTRICT 


When  white  men  came  to  Oregon  they  found  the  land  covered 
with  good  grass.  The  territory  was  big,  land  was  plentiful,  and 
grass  seemed  without  end.  Old  timers  still  remember  how  the  grass 
was  tall  and  thick.  “Belly  deep  to  a horse,’’  is  how  they  describe 
it.  There  were  other  resources,  timber  and  minerals,  but  people 
first  had  to  live  on  the  land,  and  grass  made  that  possible. 

The  story  of  how  the  range  was  used  too  hard,  how  the  grass 
disappeared,  and  how  weeds  and  brush  took  over,  is  a sad  one. 
But  it’s  been  told  from  Texas  to  Montana.  Wherever  man  and  live- 
stock went,  the  rangelands  suffered.  Seems  like  the  history  of 
grazing  has  been  the  same  over  the  whole  world.  First,  there  was 
plenty  of  grass.  Then  there  was  less  and  less,  and  people  began 
to  worry.  But  they  never  did  rebuild  the  range  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  West  developed,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  resource  that  developed 
it.  Some  of  the  rangeland  our  grandpas  called  “endless  seas  of 
grass”  wound  up  with  nothing  much  left  but  brush. 


One  thing  we  learned  after  a while  was  that  we  couldn’t  depend 
on  the  range  for  yearlong  grazing;  hard  winters  made  us  understand 
that.  Nor  could  we  use  the  same  range  year  after  year  with  large 
numbers  of  stock,  especially  in  this  land  of  little  rainfall.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  three-fourths  of  the  four  and  one-half  million  acres  of 
Federal  rangeland  in  the  Vale  District  was  in  poor  condition  by 
1960.  More  had  to  be  done. 


One  of  the  first  things  needed  was  to  slow  down  erosion,  to 
keep  good  topsoil  from  clogging  streams  and  dams.  More  grass  was 
needed  for  better  ranching  operations.  Wildlife  needed  more  food 
and  reliable  water  supplies.  Range  fires  were  a problem;  they  had 
to  be  controlled.  Public  and  private  pieces  of  land  were  mixed 
together;  they  needed  to  be  blocked  out  for  easier  management. 
People  needed  roads  to  look  after  livestock,  fight  fires,  or  go  hunt- 
ing. 

To  do  all  those  things  would  require  people  with  special  skills. 
Men  would  be  needed  who  know  about  ranching,  how  to  keep  rain- 
water on  the  land  where  it  can  be  used,  surveyors,  engineers, 
people  who  can  keep  records  and  make  plans,  and  people  who  can 
carry  out  the  plans  - - plow  and  drill  operators,  welders,  fence 
builders,  fire  fighters,  road  builders,  well  drillers. 


The  needs  of  this  waiting  land  got  the  attention  of  local  and 
national  leaders,  and  in  1962  Congress  set  up  the  Vale  project. 
The  people  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  call  it  a multiple 
use  project.  That  means  that  all  the  different  resources  are  de- 
veloped and  used.  What  the  land  will  produce  is  balanced  against 
the  people’s  needs. 

This  is  range  country.  Before  brush  took  over,  it  used  to  grow 
good  grass.  The  Vale  project  is  showing  that  grass  can  be  made 
to  grow  again.  Sagebrush  will  grow  most  anywhere.  It  moves  in 
where  grass  is  overgrazed.  But  it  can  be  controlled.  One  way  is 
to  plow  it  up.  Selective  herbicides  sprayed  from  an  airplane  or 
helicopter  will  control  it,  too,  without  hurting  the  grass  underneath. 
If  weather  conditions  are  just  right  and  care  is  taken,  fire  can  also 
be  used  to  control  brush. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  plans  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the 
brush  on  about  one-fifth  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Y ale  District. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  sagebrush  saved  to  give  shelter  to  the  wild- 
life that  can  use  it  - - grouse,  chukar,  pronghorn,  and  deer.  Brush 
will  be  controlled  one  wav  or  another  on  about  715,000  acres. 


Plowing  up  the  brush  with  ruggedly  built  disc  plows  makes  a 
seedbed  for  grass.  B L M men  use  specially  designed  rangeland 
drills  to  plant  grass  seed.  Generally  they  use  crested  wheatgrass. 
It  was  brought  to  the  United  States  from  central  Asia  and  does  well 
here. 

Where  the  ground  is  right,  grass  seed  can  be  drilled  in  the  fall 
right  through  brush  that  had  been  killed  that  spring  with  chemicals. 
Sometimes,  just  spraying  the  brush  with  herbicide  is  all  that  has 
to  be  done  if  there  is  quite  a bit  of  native  grass  still  growing  among 
the  brush.  It’s  surprising  to  see  how  the  grass  takes  hold  - - - - 
whether  native  or  brought  in  - - - once  the  brush  is  stopped  from 
stealing  moisture.  Why,  it  used  to  take  from  30  to  100  acres  of 
brush  land  to  feed  a cow  for  one  month.  After  being  seeded  to 
crested  wheatgrass,  only  two  to  five  acres  per  cow  per  month  are 
needed.  And,  how  the  antelope  like  those  seeded  areas! 

BLM  range  managers  plan  to  seed  grass  on  428,500  acres.  They 
figure  native  grass  will  flourish  again  on  an  additional  286,500 
acres  where  brush  is  to  be  controlled  with  herbicides.  On  the  rest 
of  the  Vale  District,  somewhat  over  three  million  acres,  careful 
management  of  use  by  livestock  will  help  the  land  gradually  recover. 
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There’s  sure  a need  to  develop  water  for  stock  and  wildlife  in 
eastern  Oregon.  Many  areas  aren’t  grazed  because  water  just  isn’t 
there.  Some  areas  are  being  used  too  much  because  they  are  near 
watering  places.  Another  thing,  some  areas  can  be  used  for  only  a 
short  time  because  the  water  dries  up  early  in  the  season.  I don’t 
think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  water  is  just  as  important  as 
grass.  Scattered  throughout  this  country  are  some  seeps  or  springs 
that  can  be  dug  out,  rocked  up,  and  the  water  collected  in  troughs. 
Many  of  these  places  wouldn’t  water  ten  cows  before  being  fixed, 
and  it  would  be  a muddy  drink  at  that.  After  development,  the 
average  spring  will  water  a hundred  or  more  head  of  livestock,  plus 
the  wildlife  in  the  area.  In  places  where  springs  can’t  be  developed 
the  best  thing  may  be  a reservoir.  Move  a lot  of  earth.  Make  a 
dam.  Then  wait  for  spring  runoff  to  catch  the  water  for  animals  to 
drink.  By  holding  back  the  rushing  water,  dams  prevent  erosion 
and  silting  down  below. 

Vale  project  plans  call  for  1,227  watering  places. 
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On  crested  wheatgrass  seed- 
ings  where  there’s  a lot  of  feed 
but  no  water,  BLM  drills  a well. 
Water  is  pumped  to  a storage  tank, 
then  it  flows  down  hill  through 
plastic  pipelines  to  troughs. 
Water  troughs  are  scattered  over 
the  area  so  livestock  don’t  have 
far  to  go  to  get  a drink  of  good 
water.  Wild  animals  use  these 
troughs,  too,  and  board  ramps  are 
built  so  birds  can  get  at  the  water 
without  falling  in.  These  water 
systems  are  signs  of  progress.  _ 
The  grass  is  used  more  evenly, 
livestock  do  better,  and  wildlife 
thrives. 
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Grass  seedings  and  water  systems  help  in  using  rangeland  right, 
but  we  sure  couldn’t  get  along  without  fences  any  more.  They  can 
/ keep  cattle  in,  or  they  can  keep  cattle  out,  while  at  the  same  time 
letting  wildlife  come  and  go  at  will. 


»*. 


While  new  grass  plants  are  developing  good  root  systems,  they 
have  to  be  protected  from  grazing.  Fences  keep  stock  out  for  a 
couple  of  growing  seasons  until  the  grass  is  ready  to  use.  Then 
the  protective  fences  become  management  fences.  With  enough 
fenced  pastures,  stock  can  be  moved  from  one  to  another.  That 
way  the  same  area  won’t  be  used  the  same  way  year  after  year. 
Grass  is  given  a chance  to  mature  and  reseed  itself  from  time  to 
time. 

Crested  wheatgrass  starts  growing  early  in  the  spring.  Cattle 
graze  it  while  the  native  range  gets  a head  start. 

More  than  2,000  miles  of  fences  will  be  built  in  the  Vale  project, 
and  I’m  glad  of  it.  It’s  quite  a loss  these  days  if  a steer  strays 
away,  and,  besides  that,  we  can  put  the  cattle  where  they  will  make 
best  use  of  the  grass  during  each  part  of  the  grazing  season. 
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It’s  amazing  how  many  people  come  to  this  corner  of  Oregon  for 
outdoor  recreation.  Even  in  the  most  remote  areas  I find  hunters  or 
rockhounds,  or  people  just  poking  around  enjoying  the  wide  open 
spaces.  They  come  mostly  in  pickups  and  four-wheel-drive  rigs 
because  many  of  the  roads  aren’t  very  good.  As  part  of  the  Vale 
project,  BLM  plans  to  build  or  improve  437  miles  of  roads.  Then 
more  people  can  get  to  places  like  Leslie  Gulch  and  the  upper 
Owyhee  country  - - some  of  the  best  scenery  in  Oregon. 

Even  more  people  will  visit  these  public  lands  in  the  years  ahead 
. . . people  who  want  to  camp,  hunt  game,  find  rocks  to  polish,  or 
just  enjoy  the  elbow  room. 

BLM  people  have  tallied  the  use  at  the  areas  that  are  most  pop- 
ular now.  They  plan  to  put  in  picnic  tables,  fireplaces,  water,  and 
toilets  at  about  20  recreation  sites. 


The  basic  things  that  wild  birds  and  animals  need  are  forage, 
water,  and  shelter.  When  these  are  plentiful,  wildlife  flourishes. 
Those  antelope  over  there  are  on  a BLM  seeding.  Pretty  smart 
animals  . . . they  like  wide  open  places  where  they  can  see  a long 
way,  and  where  there’s  plenty  of  feed  and  fresh  water. 

BLM  is  growing  more  feed  for  deer,  too,  especially  on  winter 
ranges.  A few  years  ago  a lot  of  deer  starved  to  death.  Where  deer 
feed  is  scarce  BLM  is  seeding  nomad  alfalfa,  bitterbrush,  and  other 
plants  that  deer  like.  Not  only  deer  but  other  animals  benefit,  too. 
When  a seeding  or  brush  control  project  is-  being  considered,  a BLM 
wildlife  specialist  looks  over  the  area  to  make  sure  that  wildlife 
will  be  taken  care  of.  Cover  is  left  in  canyons  and  draws  and  other 
places,  too,  if  needed,  to  give  protection  and  food.  Grass  seedings 
and  water  developments  for  livestock  help  wildlife,  too.  And  some- 
times waterfowl  nesting  areas  or  big  game  winter  ranges  are  fenced 
so  livestock  can’t  use  them.  It  seems  like  there  are  more  hunters 
every  year.  But  hunting  doesn’t  limit  wildlife  as  much  as  forage 
and  water  does.  Those  are  the  important  things. 


In  years  gone  by  I’ve  seen  range  fires  sweep  over  the  land, 
burning  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  grass.  Uncontrolled  fires 
left  the  soil  bare  to  erosion  by  wind  and  water.  In  many  areas, 
particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale  District,  wildfire  dan- 
gers were  increased  by  large  areas  of  cheat  grass  that  burns  easily. 
Fires  spread  quickly  before  BLM  firefighters  knew  about  them  and 
could  reach  them. 

The  situation  has  changed  now.  We  all  work  together  to  prevent 
range  fires.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  two  fire  lookouts 
to  help  spot  blazes  as  soon  as  they  appear.  And  there  are  three 
BLM  guard  stations  in  the  Vale  District.  Crews  of  fire  fighters 
are  ready  with  hand  tools,  pumper  trucks,  and  bulldozers  to  control 
fires  quickly  before  they  can  spread.  Of  course  anyone  who  sees  a 
fire  in  this  country  puts  it  out  if  he  can  or  sends  for  help  right 
away. 
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Many  persons  who  see  a map  showing  land  ownership  are  amazed 
to  discover  the  checkerboard  pattern.  State  lands,  private  lands, 
and  Federal  lands,  some  scattered,  some  blocked  up,  but  generally 
the  ownerships  are  intermingled.  That  creates  problems  of  man- 
agement for  those  who  own  or  look  after  them.  Scattered  lands 
increase  management  costs. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  wants  to  block  up  ownerships 
through  exchanges.  That  is,  a piece  of  Federal  land  mixed  in  with 
land  that  is  mostly  privately  owned  may  be  traded  for  a piece  of 
private  land  surrounded  by  Federal  land.  The  result  is  blocking  of 
land,  and  costs  of  improvement  and  management  are  then  reduced. 
This  benefits  everyone  concerned. 


Well,  you  can  see  that  the  Vale  project  is  pretty  big.  But  what 
is  being  done  there  is  also  being  done  on  millions  of  acres  of  public 
land  managed  by  BLM  people  throughout  the  West.  They  are  all 
headed  in  the  same  direction  - - better  management  with  greater  use 
of  the  resources  by  the  people. 


One  of  the  benefits  of  the  Vale  project  is  to  show  people  what 
can  be  done  with  these  lands.  There  will  be  more  feed  for  stock 
and  wildlife,  an  improved  watershed,  protection  from  wildfires,  and 
more  recreation.  Improvements  mean  revenues  from  these  public 
lands.  Some  say  water  is  wealth;  well  then,  watershed  improve- 
ments - - the  control  of  erosion,  less  downstream  siltation,  and 
better  stream  flow  - - will  surely  mean  a lot  in  the  years  to  come. 
It’s  difficult  to  put  a money  value  on  some  things,  like  clean  water, 
or  good  soil,  scenery,  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  room  ...  I wouldn’t 
trade  these  for  a lot  of  things  that  do  have  dollar  signs. 

It’s  been  said  that  this  is  waiting  land.  . . waiting  for  tomorrow. 
But  tomorrow  is  just  over  those  hills  there.  What  we  do  for  the 
land  now  is  going  to  affect  the  way  people  will  live  for  years 
ahead.  More  people  will  be  coming  along,-  and  it  looks  to  me  like 
we’ve  all  got  a big  job  to  do  to  put  the  land  and  its  resources  in 
better  shape  before  we  pass  them  on  to  the  next  generation. 
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“This  Waiting  Land”  is  the  title  of  this  booklet  and  of  a movie, 
too.  They  go  together.  The  27-minute,  16mm.,  color  movie  shows 
what  life  in  the  West  was  like  a century  ago,  and  it  also  shows 
some  modern  pioneering.  It  shows  how  rangeland  resources  can 
be  managed  for  their  best  uses.  It  tells  how  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  people  are  cooperating  with  ranchers,  rockhounds  , 
water  users,  hunters,  travelers,  and  with  future  generations  of 
resource  users.  The  booklet  continues  the  story  of  the  balanced 
use  of  the  many  resources  of  BLM’s  Vale  District  in  southeastern 
Oregon,  and  tells  how  conservation  is  an  every  day  reality. 

You  can  borrow  the  film  and  get  copies  of  the  booklet  to  use 
with  it  by  contacting  the  Oregon-Washington  State  Office,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  729  NE 
Oregon  Street,  Portland,  Oregon  97232,  phone  234-3361,  extension 
290. 
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RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Created  in  1849,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
— a Department  of  Conservation  — is  concerned 
with  the  management,  conservation,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation’s  water,  wildlife,  mineral,  forest, 
range,  and  recreational  resources.  It  also  has  major 
responsibilities  for  Indian  and  Territorial  affairs. 

As  the  Nation’s  principal  conservation  agency, 
the  Department  works  to  assure  that  nonrenew- 
able resources  are  developed  and  used  wisely,  that 
park  and  recreational  resources  are  conserved  for 
the  future,  and  that  renewable  resources  make 
their  full  contribution  to  the  progress,  prosperity, 
and  security  of  the  United  States  — now  and  in  the 
future. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  Of  THE  INTERIOR 
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